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The Exchange's 


INCOME 
and OUTGO 


HE New York Stock Exchange 
‘3 rather unusual form of 
enterprise. It doesn’t try to make a 
profit, and isn’t a charitable or- 
ganization. Its objectives, as out- 


is a 


lined in the Exchange’s constitu- 
tion, are in part: 

“To furnish exchange rooms for 
the convenient transaction of their 
business by its members; to fur- 
nish other facilities for its mem- 
bers and allied members.” 


$11,000,000 Bill 


Sounds quite modest, doesn’t 
it? Last year, though, it cost the 
Exchange a shade over $11,000,000 
to furnish exchange rooms and 
“other facilities.” 

Where does the Exchange get 
the income to operate the world’s 
largest securities market? 

In most years. the major portion 
of the Exchange’s revenue comes 
from members in dues and charges 
and facilities. How- 
ever, in recent years the largest 
single source of income has been 
listing fees paid by corporations 
for the right to have their securities 
traded on the Exchange. Last year 
revenue from listing fees amounted 
to well over $2.5 million. 


for services 


In 1954, some $2 million came 


from charges on commissions 








which members received for execut- 
ing orders to buy or sell securities. 
And $1 million was provided by 
annual dues paid by the 1.366 
members of the Exchange. 

Other major sources of revenue 
are the nationwide ticker service. 
the telephonic quotation service on 
bid and asked prices, and_ the 
fees charged by the Stock Clearing 
Corporation for clearing and _ set- 
tling stock transactions. 

Where, to coin a phrase. does 
the go? Well. the Ex- 
change’s 1.100 employes got about 
$6 million in 1954 in the form of 
salaries, 


money 


wages, group insurance 
and other employe benefits. Adver- 
lising expenses used up more than 
$550 thousand. Federal. real estate 
and miscellaneous taxes _ took 
nearly $800 thousand. And_ the 
Exchange had a telephone and tele- 
graph bill of just about $1 million. 
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INVESTMENT COURSES 


For Employes 


By ELMer L, LinpsetH 
President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


NLEVELAND ELECTRIC serves a 
C 1700-square-mile area in North- 
east Ohio and employs some 4600 
people. Of these, more than 950— 
one in five—have an interest in the 
company that goes beyond their 
regular pay checks. They are share 
owners, enrolled in the company’s 
Employe Thrift Plan. 

Introduced early last year, the 
plan emphasizes savings. It enables 
employes to purchase on a pay- 
roll deduction basis U. S. Savings 
Bonds, company common stock at 
15 per cent below market price, or 
preferred stock at 714 per cent dis- 
count. Monthly subscriptions range 
from a minimum of $4 to a maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent of an em- 
ploye’s bi-weekly income. 

When the plan began, we made 
it clear that we were not soliciting 


Principal city served by Ohio utility and some of its facilities. 
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purchases. We wanted to give our 
people an opportunity to save sys- 
tematically for their future. The 
stock was available if they wished 
it: the terms were attractive; the 
investment was sound; but they 
were not being pressured or 
cajoled in any way. 

Nonetheless, from the beginning 
we felt a responsibility to make 
available to our employes the in- 
formation they needed to invest 
intelligently. The majority of them 
had never owned any kind of se- 
curities before. Most of them were 
keenly conscious of their new 
status as investors, and there were 
many questions they wanted an- 
swered. We had obligated ourselves 
to do a job of educating, and we 
decided to meet it. 

We were on familiar ground 





here. The company has long be- 
lieved in employe education, and 
has an ambitious program dating 
back to 1948. Besides a Tuition 
Refund Program on the college 
level, we have a Supervisory De- 
velopment Program and, for all 
employes, a Personal Development 
Program covering such subjects 
as “Atomic Energy for Electric 
Power,” “Engineering Economy,” 
“Group Discussion Techniques.” 
and “Human Relations.” Over 
1.200 employes have taken advan- 
tage of the Personal Development 
Program. It seemed the logical 
place for a course on securities. 


Securities ABC’s 


Accordingly, “The ABC’s of Se- 
curities” was added to the curricu- 
lum, with C. Austin Barker, head 
of company financial and eco- 
nomic research, as instructor. 

To date, 140 employes have 
taken this course. It has now been 
temporarily suspended for the sum- 
mer, but already there are 17 reg- 
istrations for the fall resumption. 


The enrollment roster shows that 
interest in finance is restricted to 
no particular class of employes. 
Participants have represented a 
wide range of job classifications 
clerks, executives, typists, engi- 
neers, supervisors, linemen, book- 
keepers, meter readers and plant 
superintendents, to name a few. 

Classes are deliberately _ re- 
stricted to 20 members, to encour- 
age informal discussion and to en- 
sure that each employe _partici- 
pates fully. In nine sessions, the 
tyro investor is guided through the 
intricacies of finance. He is told 
in simple terms what the principles 
are which underlie the American 
pattern of financial investment. 
The mechanics of investing are 
carefully explained, and he is 
shown how he can use the funda- 
mental tenets of sound investing to 
his own advantage. 

This, in fact, has proven to be 
the great strength of the course— 
its direct tie-in with the employe’s 
own interests. At every stage, as 
successive pictures of the invest- 


Cleveland Electric’s new Eastlake power plant. 
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tion in the Nation.” 


Mr. Lindseth is a graduate of both Case In- 
stitute of Technology and Miami University. 
He holds a Master of Science Degree from Yale. 


Elmer L. Lindseth, President of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., is a firm believer in 
community development by electric companies. 
Recently he won national recognition in the 
utility field for his activities in promoting 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio as “The Best Loca- 





His first job with Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. was as a boiler 


test-helper in 1923. He was elected president of the utility in 1945. 





ment world are presented to him, 
he finds it an easy matter to fit 
himself into each picture. 

An early session deals with the 
basic factors influencing personal 
investment objectives and degrees 
of risk and compensation for dif- 
ferent types of securities. Other 
meetings cover the use of income 
statements and balance sheets for 
financial analysis, the mechanics 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
formula plans and dollar cost aver- 
aging—including the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan sponsored by mem- 
bers and member firms of the 
Stock Exchange—and end with a 
joint appraisal by the class mem- 
bers of our common stock as an 
end-of-term assignment. 

Emphasis is on practice, not 
theory. Actual stock certificates, 
income statements, and other per- 
tinent documents are _ provided. 
Stock Exchange operations are 
taught by case examples, with 
members taking the roles of buy- 
ers, sellers, and floor traders. Ma- 
terial supplied by the Exchange, 
including “Understanding the New 
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York Stock Exchange,” is of im- 
measurable help here. 

“Phantom investing” is a vital 
ingredient of the course. Each par- 
ticipant at the beginning of the 
course is assigned two stocks, 
based on selections by leading in- 
vestment advisory services. He ob- 
tains annual reports of the two 
companies, practices interpreting 
the economic data and their pos- 
sible effect on prices, makes imagi- 
nary purchases, and follows his 
stocks’ price fluctuations in the 
newspapers. At term’s end, the 
members compare results on the 
basis of income and prices. 


Students Progress 


As session follows session, stu- 
dents find themselves gaining an 
easy familiarity with words and 
concepts that were once strange 
and vaguely frightening. They lose 
any impression they might have 
had that the stock market is 
Las Vegas in striped pants, and 
discover its importance to the 
American economy. At the same 
time, the business of investing be- 
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comes for them something to be 
approached not only with reason- 
able prudence, but with a sense of 
responsibility. This attitude is 
fostered by their instructors, who 
drill repeatedly on the investing 
fundamentals that stock purchases 
come after careful preparation— 
after bills are paid, an emergency 
reserve put aside, and adequate in- 
surance protection obtained. In- 
structors stress, too, the familiar 
but frequently overlooked advice 
to “investigate before you invest.” 

Widespread employe interest in 
“The ABC’s of Securities” led to 
formation of a section in the 
Ashtabula area, where employes 
live too far from Cleveland to at- 
tend the home office course. 

A recent development in em- 
ploye investment education at 
Cleveland Electric is a series of 
dinner meetings for employe-stock- 
holders and their wives or hus- 
bands, at which the president re- 
ports on the company’s financial 
standing, developments, and pros- 
pects; answers questions. 


Type of Questions 


The number and type of ques- 
tions indicate the degree of per- 
sonal involvement felt by employe- 
stockholders. “Why was the com- 
pany’s stock split?” was one of the 
most frequently asked questions 
this year. Others were: “How 
does a stock split affect market 
value?” “If one or both joint ten- 
ants die, what is the procedure for 
transferring stock?” “What infor- 
mation must | file for intangible 
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and income taxes?” “What is the 
difference between common and 
preferred stock?” “What does par 
value mean?” “Why isn’t the divi- 
dend higher? When will it be in- 
creased?” “How is the amount of 
the dividend arrived at?” 

We believe that employes trained 
in investments are better citizens 
because, with the mystery removed 
from a basic American economic 
institution, they respect and ap- 
preciate it. They have gained a new 
and stimulating perspective on our 
free enterprise society. 


Course in Economics 


That this is more than just a 
pious hope is evidenced by innu- 
merable requests for further in- 
struction in economics, which has 
led to the establishment of still an- 
other course in our Personal De- 
velopment Program—‘Economics 
of the American Business System,” 
a 10-session course dealing with 
the fundamentals of production, 
the free market, money and price 
levels, and consumption. It also in- 
cludes supply and demand, infla- 
tion, business cycles, and the com- 
pany’s operations as a utility. 

If this suggests that we at Cleve- 
land Electric are sold on invest- 
ment courses for employes, you are 
absolutely right. We consider such 
teaching a vitally important facet 
of our program of employe educa- 
tion and potential executive train- 
ing. It is a valuable cultivation of 
our most important asset— one 
which doesn’t appear in the finan- 
cial statements: our people. 
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MINERALS 

AND CHEMICALS 
COMMON STOCK 
LISTED 


—_— & Chemicals Corpora- 
tion of America is an impor- 
tant miner and processor of such 
clay-like materials as fuller’s earth 
and kaolin. Those products are 
widely used in petroleum refining, 
oil well drilling, paper making, 
and in paints, inks, plastics, ad- 
hesives, industrial floor absorbents 
and insecticides. 

Late in June, the corporation’s 
1,881,695 shares of $l-par value 
common stock (ticker’ symbol: 
MIC) were listed on the Stock 
Exchange. 


Record Output 


From its mine at Attapulgite, 
Ga., Minerals & Chemicals pro- 
duced last year 147,409 tons of ful- 
ler’s earth—the largest output by 
any company in this country. It 
mines kaolin at McIntyre and 
Gardner, Georgia, and turned out 
226,693 tons in 1954. 

Through a_ subsidiary—Chem- 
stone Corp. — limestone quarries 
are operated at Marblehead, Ohio, 


Strasburg, Va., and Presque Isle, 
Mich. Limestone is used mainly in 
blast and open-hearth furnaces to 
remove impurities from iron ore 
and pig iron. 

Another subsidiary — Porocel 
Corp.—is this country’s leading 
producer of activated bauxite prod- 
ucts. Produced at Berger, Ark., 
these mineral products are used as 
catalysts and catalyst carriers in 
the petroleum industry. 


New Facilities 


This Fall Minerals and Chem- 
icals Corp. will complete a new 
general office building and a min- 
erals research center with pilot 
plant facilities at Menlo Park, N. J. 

Research is now conducted in 
New Jersey, Georgia and Florida. 

Minerals & Chemicals Corpora- 
tion’s 1954 gross income amounted 
to $9,645,270, and its net income 
to $1,163,131, or 63 cents a com- 
mon share. For the first 1955 quar- 
ter. gross was $3,082,119 and net 
totaled $400,390, or 22 cents per 
common share. 

As it is presently constituted, 
the corporation actually dates back 
only to June of last year. In 
December, 1954, common stock- 
holders received a cash dividend 
of 10 cents per share, plus a divi- 
dend of 2 per cent in stock. 


View of plant for processing kaolin at McIntyre, Ga. 











GROWTH STOCKS 


AND DIVIDEND INCOME 


es average investor believes 
that most growth stocks pay 
comparatively small dividends but 
compensate for that by eventually 
showing a better-than-average in- 
crease in market price. 

Is that an accurate generaliza- 
tion? 

Perhaps the accompanying table 
—citing 20 common stocks popu- 
larly characterized as growth is- 
sues—may supply an answer. 

Yields shown for these stocks, 
based on recent market prices and 
cash dividend payments for the 
preceding 12 months, don’t seem 
to be over-generous. 


Different Pattern 


But a distinctly different yield 
pattern emerges when current divi- 
dend payments are related to mar- 
ket prices five years earlier. 

On the basis of cash dividends 
paid in the 12 months ended June 
1, 1955, and market prices at the 
close of that period, the yields for 
the 20 common stocks range from 
less than 1 to a maximum of 4.1 
per cent. 

The investor who bought these 
issues five years ago, though, 
would be earning a return ranging 
all the way from 2.3 to 14 per 
cent—based on cash dividend dis- 
bursements in the past year and 
the prices he paid five years ago. 
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Indeed, on this basis, 14 of the 20 
stocks show yields of better than 
6 per cent; only six less than 6 per 
cent. 

All of the 20 stocks in the table 
scored sharp to sensational price 
advances in the five years ended 
June 1, 1955—ranging from 79 to 
574 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
15 of the 20—or 75 per cent—reg- 
istered price gains of better than 
100 per cent. 


Large Advances 


On an average, the 20 advanced 
more than $63 per share during 
the five years ended June 1, last. 
Eleven scored gains of $40 a share 
or more; only nine went up less 
than $40 per share. 

The largest market price gains 
registered during the five years 
ended June 1, 1955, were $272.12 
a share by Rohm & Haas, $260.25 
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by International Business Ma- 
chines and $70 per share by Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing. 

In addition, three of the other 
common stocks shown in the table 

B. F. Goodrich, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator and Texas 
Company — each advanced more 
than $50 per share between June 
1, 1950, and five years later. 

The price rise of $18.87 a share 
by Phileco common was the only 
gain of less than $20 in the period. 

Most owners of these 20 com- 
mon stocks were probably much 
more interested in price apprecia- 


tion than in dividend income. 

Cash dividend payments for the 
20 issues averaged something less 
than $1.75 per share per year 
throughout the five-year period. 

There’s no certainty, of course. 
that any of the stocks cited—or 
any others—will duplicate in the 
future their past performances. 

Managements may change; tech- 
nological developments may affect 
any one company or even one in- 
dustry; or other events may influ- 
ence the future price trend of 
growth shares and even of the en- 
tire stock market. 





FIVE-YEAR RECORD OF SELECTED GROWTH STOCKS 


Cash 

Divs. 

Market Paid Yr 

Price Ended 

Common Stock 6-1-50 6-1-50 
American Home Products Corp. $325 $1.70 
The Dow Chemical Co. ........ 21 a 0.48a 
Eastman Kodak Company ...... 34/2a  1.23a 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. .......... WY2a = 0.39a 


Food Machinery & Chemical .. 27% 1.00 


B. F. Goeedtich Ce. ...6.ccccces. 5%a_ 0.92 


NE I isi oc tco wana 304a 1.33a 
Int'l Business Machines ........1573%4a 2.60a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. ... 9%a 0.75a 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co... 31 a 0.68a 


Motorola, Inc. ret 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp.(!) 28a 1.07a 


Philco Corporation ............ 21 a O9la 
Rohm & Haas Company ........ 67%,a 0 0.93.a 
Scott Paper Company .......... 23 a =0.69%a 
Sylvania Electric Products ..... 2\'/2a :1.27a 
The Texas Company ............ 3'2a 2.13 
Thompson Products, Inc. .. . 3%a_~=s 00.68 a 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. 50% 2.00 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. ... 35!/4 1.70 


Cash Cash 

Divs. Divs. 

Per Paid Yr. Per Market Per Paid 5 
Cent Ended Cent Price Cent Yrs. to 
Yield* 6-1-55 Yield$ 6-1-55 Yield** 6-1-55 
5.2% $3.00 9.2% $782 3.8% $11.90 
2.3 1.00 48 55!/2 1.8 434a 
3.6 2.02a 5.9 81'/, 2.5 8.37a 
3.4 0.76a 6.6 59/2 1.3 3.12a 
3.6 2.00 vam 493/, 4.0 9.13 
5.8 1.65a 10.4 68!/, 2.4 6.93a 
4.4 1.9442 64 69%, 2.8 9.27a 
1.6 4.00 2.5 418 1.0 15.74a 
78 1.35a 14.0 64%, 2.1 5.88a 
2.2 1.40 4.5 101 1.4 5.33a 
25 1.50 7.0 56 r 7.7ba 
3.8 1.98a 7.0 537% 3.7 9.00a 
4.3 1.60 7.6 397%, 4.0 7.49a 
1.4 1.57a 2.3 340 0.5 7.2ba 
3.0 1.65a 7.2 63% 892.6 6.35a 
Es 2.00 32 485% 4.1 9.46a 
6.0 3.75 10.6 WS, 4.1 16.20a 
5.1 1.20a 9.0 51 2.4 4.77a 
4.0 2.50 5.0 924, 27 12.50 
4.8 2.50 7.1 69/2 3.6 10.70 


* Based on cash dividends paid in the year ended 6-1-50 and market price then. 
¢ Based on cash dividends paid in the year ended 6-1-55 and market price 6-1-50. 
** Based on cash dividends paid in the year ended 6-1-55 and market price then. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


(!)Formerly Mathieson Chemical Corp., present name adopted in September, 1954. 
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NON-Dividend Payers 


NVESTORS generally pay a great 
I deal of attention to the dividend 
record of any common stock in 
which they are interested. 

For those concerned primarily 
with income, the dividend rate may 
be all-important. And even those 
whose chief objective is capital 
appreciation certainly don’t dis- 
dain dividend payments, 

It would be a great mistake, of 
course, to assume that any divi- 
dend rate is inviolate. Or to sup- 
pose that sooner or later dividend 
payments will be inaugurated—or 
resumed—on any stock not cur- 
rently on a dividend basis. 

Actually, some stocks don’t pay 
dividends for long periods of time 
—and some have yet to make their 
initial distribution. 

The table below, for instance. 
cites eight listed common stocks 
which haven’t paid a cash dividend 
for 25 years or longer. 


Of the eight, five had never paid 
a cash dividend at the time the 
figures were prepared! 

As the table shows, the absence 
of dividend disbursements did not 
prevent these stocks from register- 
ing substantial price variations in 
the period studied. 

When trading ceased on June 1, 
1955, three of the stocks had reg- 
istered sharp advances from the 
price levels which had prevailed 
ten years earlier: Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical had risen 280 per 
cent; Western Maryland Railway, 
255; and Alleghany Corporation, 
38 per cent. 

Only one of the three—Alle- 
ghany Corporation—was at its 
10-year high when the period end- 
ed; whereas Western Maryland 
was $5 a share below its peak for 
the ten years, and Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical was off $7.50 from 
its best level for the period. 





EIGHT LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH HAVE MADE NO CASH 
DIVIDEND PAYMENTS FOR 25 YEARS OR LONGER 


Stock 


Alleghany Corporation® ...... 
Callahan Zinc-Lead Company . 
Graham-Paige Corporation ............ 
International Rys. of Central Amer.* 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp.* 

Third Avenue Transit Corp. . 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.* 
Western Maryland Ry. Co.* . 


* Has never paid a cash dividend. 


PRICE RANGE: 6/1/46-6/1/55 





Pee 


Open High Low Last 
$ 9% $2'/, $ 9% 
é 6 ! 2 
13\/, 131, | 2", 
24%, 25%, 4\/, 14/, 
5'/, 5'/, % 2 
18\/, 20!/2 Ve 4% 
1155 51%, 5 44/4 
I a4 o 39 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


in Relation to Sales 


and Profits 


_— half a billion dollars was 
spent last year by 25 listed 
companies for national advertis- 
ing with newspapers and supple- 
ments, general and farm maga- 
zines, network radio and network 
television. 

The exact 1954 national adver- 
tising bill for these 25 enterprises 

$481,212,695—-was 8.7 per cent 
larger than the 1953 figure of 
$442,612,.419. Only five of the 
companies spent less for advertis- 
ing last year than they did the year 
before. 


A Vital Factor 


Advertising, of course, plays a 
vital role in American business— 
stimulating mass consumption of 
the products and services provided 
by the nation’s great corporations. 

The outlays for national adver- 
tising assume even greater sig- 
nificance when related to the spon- 
soring corporation’s sales or rev- 
enues and—more particularly—to 
net income after taxes: 

In both 1954 and 1953, eight of 
the twenty-five companies in the 
accompanying table spent for na- 
tional advertising a sum larger 
than their net income after taxes. 

Last year, for instance, Colgate- 
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Palmolive’s national advertising 
budget amounted to 268.8 per cent 
of its net income after taxes; 
Schenley Industries recorded a ra- 
tio of 247.9 per cent; Bristol- 
Myers, 228.2; P. Lorillard, 220; 


Pillsbury Mills, 174.7; General 
Mills, 161.8; Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, 160.7; and General Foods, 
102.3 per cent. 


Share Owners Gain 


Nevertheless, as the table shows, 
common share owners of these en- 
terprises seemed to have been treat- 
ed pretty well in the two-year pe- 
riod studied. For the 25 companies 
combined, total cash dividend pay- 
ments on common shares amounted 
to $891.131,997 in 1954, compared 
with $776,132,618 the year before, 
an improvement of $114,999,379, 
or 14.8 per cent. 

Nineteen paid out a larger total 
amount of cash dividends in 1954 
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than in 1953; two paid similar 


total cash common dividend pay- 


ce 
amounts in both years; and only ments—Chrysler, 25 per cent, and be 
four paid less last year than the Schenley Industries, 12.5 per cent 1: 
year before. —exceeded 2 per cent. 

For eight of the companies, As the table shows, the ratios of ye 
1954 cash common dividend pay- national advertising expenditures m 
ments topped those disbursed in _ to total sales or revenues were na- cc 
1953 by 20 per cent or more. Gil- _ turally much smaller than the ratios th 
lette Company was the individual — to net. Last year, the proportion of H 
leader, with an increase of 40.8 sales or revenues expended for na- C 
per cent. tional advertising varied from 0.4 j L 

Only two of the four declines in — per cent by Swift & Co. to 13.2 per Si 





25 LARGEST LISTED COMPANY NATIC 


Expenditures for 








National Advertising Per Cent O 

Company 1954 1953 Change 19) 
General Motors Corp. $72,036,827 $61,876,932 +164 0.7 
Procter & Gamble Co. 49,836,201 44,016,318 +13.2 5.5 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 33,607,968 33,759,691 — 04 12.8] 
General Foods Corp. 32,418,050 29,965,705 + 8.2 3.9 
Chrysler Corp. ..... 29,751,899 26,422,232 +12.6 1.4? 
General Electric Co. 21,262,506 18,503,480 +149 0.7 
Gillette Co. ... a 20,744,721 15,649,199 +32.6 12.8 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 19,500,175 18,852,851 + 3.4 2.4 
General Mills, Inc....... 18,098,358 16,079,831 +12.6 3.7 
American Tobacco Co. 17,663,577 18,358,585 — 3.8 1.7 
Distillers Corp-Seagrams Ltd. 16,416,836 16,076,756 + 2.1 2.2 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 15,148,774 14,310,360 + 5.9 2.8 
ae OO fe re 13,954,647 12,552,457 +11.2 6.0 
National Dairy Products Corp. 13,008,123 11,216,157 +16.0 1.1 
American Home Products Corp. 12,655,874 10,351,763 +22.3 6.2 
Campbell Soup Co..... 11,767,988 11,094,157 + 6.1 3.5 
National Distillers Products. . 11,527,200 10,302,544 +119 2.4 
a Xo ae eee 11,038,835 10,278,674 + 74 0.4 
Schenley Industries, Inc... 9,441,430 11,379,724 —17.0 2.3 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8,978,809 7,948,630 -+-13.0 0.8 
Sterling Drug, Inc... 8,919,299 11,010,939 —19.0 5.4 
Quaker Oats Co... 8,799,180 8,272,019 + 6.4 34 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 8,483,782 8,407,732 + 0.9 25 
Bristol-Myers Co. ... 8,225,450 6,912,943 +19.0 13.7 
Standard Brands Inc.. 7,926,186 9,012,740 —{2.1 Ls 


(1)—Where fiscal years differ from calendar year, figures shown are for latest fiscal year. 
@—Includes operations of Vauxhall Motors Ltd. (England) and Adam Opel A.G. (Germany) 
not previously consolidated 
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cent by Bristol-Myers. The year 
before the range was from 0.4 to 
13.1 per cent. 

The seven companies which last 
year spent on national advertising 
more than 5 per cent of all the in- 
come they received from selling 
their products were: American 
Home Products, Bristol-Myers, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Gillette Co., P. 
Lorillard, Procter & Gamble and 


Sterling Drug. 


The 1954 and 1953 national ad- 
vertising expenditures shown for 
the 25 listed companies were sup- 
plied by Advertising Age, based 
on information furnished by the 
Publishers Information Bureau and 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

However, all other figures which 
appear in the tabulation were com- 
piled by THE EXCHANGE. 





ANY NATIONAL ADVERTISERS OF 1954 


Ratio of Expenditures for National 
Advertising To: 














Total Sales Net Income Total Cash Dividends 

oat Or Revenues (1) After Taxes (1) Paid on Commen Stock (1) 

e 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

0.7%,@ 0.6% 8.9%,@ 10.3%  $436,507,195 $348,760,514 
2 5.5 5.2 95.2 104.7 31,256,556 24,998,000 
12.8 13.14 268.8+ 280.34 6,085,363 4,620,472 
39 3.8 102.3 107.4 16,923,157 15,415,722 
’ 1.4 0.8** — 160.7* 35.3%* 39,157,281 52,190,142 
? 0.7 0.6 10.0 11.2 131,444,387 121,597,257 
5 12.8 1.1 79.4 83.1 16,178,954 11,489,635 
‘ 24 22 43.5 55.2 23,731,853 19,756,235 
, 37 3.3 161.8 140.2 5,492,842 5,371,333 
3 17 1.7 41.0 44.5 28,654,173 25,816,440 
| 2.2 2.0 45.8 42.4 15,024,876 15,249,485 
? 2.8 2.4 68.2 62.3 19,557,605 19,557,605 
2 6.0 4.9 220.0 174.5 4,564,450 4,457,477 
0 Il 0.9 34.8 36.4 20,839,743 19,853,336 
3 6.2 5.5 78.1 79.1 11,533,705 9,030,812 
| 3.5 3.4 49.9 52.1 12,000,000 12,000,000 
9 2.4 ye 84.1 84.9 8,479,029 8,471,588 
4 0.4 0.4 57.9 30.3 17,764,138 14,805,490 
0 2.3 2.7 247.9 170.4 7,639,521 8,729,452 
0 0.8 0.7 18.7 16.1 14,708,782 13,127,398 
0 5.4 6.8 68.0 95.2 8,635,411 7,670,028 
4 3.3 3.1 98.8 98.7 4,593,354 4,429,305 
9 2.5 2.5 174.7 200.9 1,854,299 1,722,586 
0 13.2 12.5 228.2 272.1 1,595,395 1,598,555 
| 1.9 2.2 75.0 90.0 6,909,927 5,413,746 


*—Includes wholly-owned domestic and foreign subsidiaries. 
**—Includes wholly-owned U. S. Subsidiaries only. 
t—Domestic only. 
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1955 May Set Record 


For STOCK 


me all indications, 1955 may 
well set a new record for the 
number of listed stocks split up on 
a 2-for-1 basis or better. 

As the accompanying table 
shows, during the first 23 weeks of 
this year 49 listed issues either 
split or announced plans to split. 

The 23-week total topped the 
number of splits in eight of the 


SPLIT-UPS 


previous 10 full calendar years, 
equalled one year and was ex- 
ceeded only by 1946. 

Here are the totals for each year 
in the past decade: 


1954 .... 34 1949 .... 17 
1953 .... 3 1948 .... 30 
1952 .... 35 1947 .... 48 
1951 .... 49 1946 .... 74 
1950 .... 33 1945 .... 35 





Split 

Stocks Ratio 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 3-for-| 
Aluminum Co. of America.. 2-for-| 
Amerada Petroleum Corp... 2-for-1 
Armco Steel Corp.......... 2-for-| 
Armstrong Cork Company 3-for-| 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co. 3-for-! 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 2-for-| 
Beneficial Finance Co.(1) 2!/2-for-l 
Borg-Warner Corp. 3-for-| 
Briggs Mfg. Co.... 3-for-1 
Caterpillar Tractor Co..... 2-for-I 
Gillen Gervlen: Ges. ..c.ccksccess 2'/2-for-1 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 2-for-| 
Columbia Broadcasting System “A” 3-for-1 
Columbia Broadcasting System ‘'B" 3-for-1 
Copper Range Company....... 2-for-| 
Corn Products Refining Co... 3-for-| 
Corning Glass Works............. 2'/2-for-! 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 3-for-| 
eee 2-for-| 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 2-for-| 
Florida Power & Light Co..... 2-for-| 
General Dynamics Corp....... 2-for-| 
General Portland Cement Co 2-for-! 
G. F. Geedrich Co. .....5.6s0s0- 2-for-| 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... 2-for-| 


STOCK SPLITS 2-FOR-1 OR BETTER 





Effective 1955 Price Range Through 6-10-1955 
Date Open High low Close 
April 27 $265%a $40 $2554a $35'/, 
June 10 445,a 745, 4l3,a 72 
May 25 I15 a 115Y4a M3%4a 100, 
June 14 72/2 833% 655% 813%, 
April 27 30 a 35'/, 27a 3254 
Feb. 24 5ilfa 5/2 48 a 51% 
March 21 53 a 5/2 48 52 
Jan. 31 215a 22% 1934 20% 
Jan. 13 375a 48'/, 343%4a 455% 
March 28 2354a 245, 19 21% 
May 16 4\'/sa 5314 39%a 5254 
March 7 42a 52% 45\/, 52\/, 
May 31 3354a 36%, 32a 35'/2 
May 23 2834a 3254a 2634a 29 
May 23 283a 3254a 2652a 28% 
March 21 la 48 23\44a 383, 
May 23 283,a 30%, 26%a 28, 
Feb. 4 59%a 73!/2 54 70", 
May 31 375,a 43% 3354a 42'/, 
April 1 N/a 533%4a 39/a 47'/2 
Feb. ! 55!/,a 65 52\/ga 63!/. 
June 14 56! 71/2 55!/, 71 
March 10 40!ra 80 37/4 623, 
Feb. 8 437%,a 57\/ 42\/2a 54'/, 
Jan. 6 63'4a 71 59!/2 70", 
Jan. 24 54a 66!/, 5054a 64 
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Of the 49 splits effected or an- 
nounced in the first 23 weeks this 
year, 27 were on a 2-for-1 basis; 3 
were 214-for-1; 18 were 3-for-1; 
and there was one 4-for-1 split. 

\lthough every one of the 49 
stocks sold above its 1955 opening 
price at some time or other during 
the ensuing 23 weeks—which isn’t 
particularly surprising, in view of 
the generally strong stock market 
—not all of them closed higher at 
the end of the period than at the 
start. 

Eight were selling below their 
initial 1955 prices on June 10; 
while another showed no _ price 
change. However, only two— 


Amerada, down $14.50 per share, 
and McGraw Electric, off $7.62— 
registered declines of more than $5 
a share in that interval. 

Half a dozen of the split stocks 
scored substantial price gains— 
Monsanto Chemical, $36 a share; 
Aluminum Company of America, 
$27.37; General Dynamics, $22.25; 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, 
$17.25; U. S. Hoffman Machinery, 
$16.37; and U. S. & Foreign Se- 
curities, $15 per share. 

It will be necessary for 26 more 
listed stocks to be split in the final 
29 weeks of the current year to 
surpass the record of 74 splits 
registered in 1946. 





IN FIRST 23 WEEKS OF 1955 


Split 

Stocks Ratio 
Grand Union Co. . 2-for-l 
I I ir cts criecoeecin 2-for-1 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp....  3-for-I 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 3-for-! 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 2-for-! 
McGraw Electric Co................006 2-for-I 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.. 2-for-I 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. . 2-for-l 
Monsanto Chemical Co.. . 3-for-I 
National Cash Register Co. 3-for-| 
National Shares Corp. 2-for-| 
Giles OW G6 wo icckcesens . 2-for-l 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 3-for-| 
Pure: GH Gas.6c.i0s. . 2-for-l 
Republic Steel Corp.................. 2-for-1 
Texas Gulf Producing Co . 3-for-! 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co......... 3-for-! 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 3-for-! 
U. S. Steel Corp... 2-for-1 
West Penn Electric Co. 2-for-1 
Western Auto Supply Co... 2-for-| 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 4-for-| 
U. S. & Foreign Securities Corp. .. 3-for-1 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


Effective 1955 Price Range Through 6-10-1955 





Date Open High Low Close 
June | 24 ra 30 24%a 29'/g 
May 12 28\/,a 31%, 2b6%4a 27% 
June 6 1934a 40!/g 1854a 37 
March 16 21a 25 20'/2 22 
May 16 49"/sa 59 4 a 57\/, 
Jan. 3) 55l4a 58 47 47/2 
May 9 53/,a 67 48l/na 63 
June 2 26bi/2a 31, 23 a 30 
Vote 7/1 104% 1441/, 98 140%, 
Feb. Il 3354a 47 33'/,a 42% 
March 94a 2a 16'/. 17'/, 


3 
June 9 3434a 38%%a 323%4a 35!/2 


May 9 Bisa 355% 245,4a 33%, 
April 27 3652a 4l'/, 333%4a 40 
June 6 42%a 46'/. 37/ra 455% 
May 2 3254a 33'/ra 25 28 
Jan. 7 4l'/na 44\/, 38 425, 
May 18 14%a 33%, 13% a 31, 
June 3 377 a 49\/, 333%4a 48'/, 
Feb. 18  2454a 27a 23, 26'/4 
April 4 2b%4a 303%, 26 a 27%, 
May 24 1%/a 28%, 18\/2a 27%, 
Vote 6/30 82!/, 97'/, 77\V4 97'/2 


(1)Formerly Beneficial Loan Corp.—present name adopted May, 1955. 
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THE SPECIALIST 


By JosepH MINDELL 


Oo” economy needs a mobile, 
free flow of capital for its 
healthy functioning and growth. 
We need a market where capital 
can be liquid, where the orders of 
buyers and sellers can meet pub- 
licly and quickly at a specific, 
designated place. The New York 
Stock Exchange, world’s greatest 
auction market, fills these needs. 

The liquidity of the Stock Ex- 
change’s market is one of its price- 
less assets. Most property does not 
lend itself to prompt sale at pub- 
lic auction on any business day— 
the owner of a piece of real estate, 
for instance, may take weeks or 
even months to find a buyer. To 
that extent his capital is tied down, 
the value of his property is not 
known from day to day. 


Liquidity Factor 


The Stock Exchange, though, 
provides the owner of a listed se- 
curity with a market place and a 
running price record. It is this fac- 
tor of liquidity which gives capital 
the true mobility which is vital to 
a capitalistic economy. That is why 
listed securities are rated as prime 
collateral for loans. 

A key figure in the Exchange’s 
continuous, liquid market is the 
specialist, who supplies the eco- 
nomic functions of place and avail- 
ability. He is one of 350 members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
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who has been approved by the 
Exchange to specialize in certain 
stocks. The assignment of each 
stock to a specific location at one 
of the 18 posts on the trading floor 
creates a known, fixed spot for the 
meeting of all orders in that stock. 

The specialist or his relief spe- 
cialist is on duty at his post during 


the whole business day. He meets 
certain requirements as to knowl- 
edge, experience and capital. There 
is at least one specialist for every 
listed stock; the more active stocks 
may have several specialists. The 
commission broker with limited or- 
ders—orders to buy or sell at 
prices above or below current 
prices—for stocks at different posts 
cannot represent all of those orders 
simultaneously, With an _ order 
away from the market price, a 
broker might have to stay at the 
trading post for hours or days—or 
even weeks—before the stock sold 
at his limit price. Therefore, he 
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often gives his limit orders to the 
specialist, who records them in his 
book, in the sequence of their re- 
ceipt at each price. The specialist 
executes limited orders as prices 
advance or decline. 

At times a free auction market 
may develop gaps between public 
bids and offers. It is the duty of 
the specialist, insofar as reasonably 
practicable, to maintain fair, or- 
derly and continuous markets in 
the stocks he services. To do so, 
he must act as a dealer for his 
own account. He must, within 
reason, narrow the spread between 
public bids and offers, and assume 
the risks involved. This is espe- 
cially vital today, for the new in- 
stitutional buying has reduced the 
floating supply of some prominent 
stocks. Sudden supply of or de- 
mand for a stock may cause wide 
price variations between sales un- 
less the specialist intervenes to 
supply the stock or buy it for his 
own account. The specialist is re- 
quired by the Exchange to have 
sufficient capital to carry positions 
in the market—commitments which 
at times are unprofitable to him. 








SELL 1,000 
SHARES AT 
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Under certain conditions the 
specialist assists in arriving at 
fair opening prices of his stocks 
each day. Ordinarily these prices 
must be consistent with the previ- 
ous close, and must accommodate 
the greatest number of buy and sell 
orders. Where overnight develop- 
ments such as dividend changes, 
splits or mergers bring unusually 
large orders on one side, the spe- 
cialist may ask that the opening be 
delayed until additional orders on 
the other side are received. Mean- 
while, bids and offers are adver- 
tised on the tape. 


Stabilizing Force 


Sometimes the establishment of 
an opening price consistent with 
the previous close can be a sta- 
bilizing force in itself. 

Recently, following a_ sizable 
public offering of XYZ stock at 
$29 per share, the market turned 
weak. After closing on the Ex- 
change at 2814, some of the stock 
involved in the offering sold as low 
as 2634. The following morning on 
the Stock Exchange there were 
large sell orders. The specialist, in 
order to make 
a fair open- 
ing, bought 
10,000 shares 
of XYZ at 
271%. The 
price ranged 
that day from 
2714 to 273%, 
which _there- 
by restored 
stability. 
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The specialist cannot buy or sell 
his stocks for his own account 
when he has unexecuted public or- 
ders at the same price. A specialist 
may disclose only to an authorized 
Exchange official information en- 
trusted to him as a specialist. 

If he wishes to buy for his own 
account from sell orders on the 
book he must make an open offer 
at the price of the contemplated 
transaction and an open bid 14 be- 
low that price, giving commission 
brokers their opportunity to buy 
that stock. Then, if they are not 
interested, he must inform the 
broker who gave him the sell order 
that he, the specialist, acting as a 
principal, is buying the stock for 
his own account—and he must get 
that broker’s approval. Orders on 
the specialist’s book do not neces- 
sarily enjoy priority over those 
of the floor brokers since, in the in- 
terest of orderly procedure in the 
conduct of the market, each sale in 
a stock establishes a new auction 
market where all orders at a par- 
ticular price and of equal size or 
larger have equal rights. 

Stop loss orders are orders which 
become market orders when a stock 
reaches a specified price. The spe- 
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cialist is not permitted to trade for 
his own account at any price that 
would put a stop order in effect— 
unless by doing so he improves the 
market in the stock and guaran- 
tees the stop order the same price. 

Let us assume that the specialist 
has an order on his book to sell 
at 50 “stop,” last sale 5014. The 
best public bid and offer is 49- 
5014. He consults a floor official 
and informs him that he wishes to 
bid for his own account at 50, thus 
improving the market. The ap- 
proval is given and the specialist 
bids 50 for his own account. If he 
gets stock at 50, the sell “stop” 
order becomes a market order and 
the specialist has to take the stock 
at 50 from the sell “stop” order. 


Can’t Sell Own Stock 


Now let us assume that the 
market for the stock is 50-50% 
and the specialist, who owns, say, 
1,000 shares, has an order on his 
book to sell at 50 “stop.” He 
cannot sell his own stock at 50 
because such action would make 
the sell “stop” order a market 
order and would not improve the 
market. 


There are many Exchange rules 
governing the specialist dealing 
for his own account. Among other 
requirements, he must keep a rec- 
ord showing the price and volume 
of each transaction, whether at the 
last sale price, above or below it. 
and the time of execution. The 
Stock Exchange makes four sur- 
prise examinations a year of each 
specialist dealing for his own ac- 
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count, plus special examinations of 
unusual price actions. 

Periodically checks are also 
made of his trades against the 
market (buying when it declines, 
selling when it rises); and the 
percentage of his participation as 
a dealer. If his record is poor, the 
Exchange demands an explanation. 
At times he can show he already 
bought or sold substantial stock 
to narrow the spread, and couldn’t 
reasonably be expected to do more. 
But if the explanation is unsatis- 
factory, the Exchange can cancel 
his registration. 


Prompt Assistance 


Public buy and sell orders meet 
each other effectively in the normal 
flow of business but often the 
prompt execution of large orders 
calls for aid by the specialist. 
A typical instance was the liqui- 
dation in 15 minutes of 65,000 
shares of five different stocks by a 
brokerage firm for an institutional 
client by sales to the specialists. 
The institutional client was thus 
enabled to embark on a costly new 
project that very afternoon. 


The potential ability of the mar- 
ket to absorb large blocks of stock 
is not necessarily indicated by or- 
ders on the specialist’s book. An 
open disclosure to the specialist of 
a large order may develop possi- 
bilities beyond his book of that 
moment. The specialist may be 
willing to take a position and he 
may know of other interested par- 
ties. Recently a specialist discov- 
ered that an investor was shopping 
to sell a block of 2,500 shares of a 
stock at 49 off the floor, where the 
last sale had been at 50. He also 
learned of another investor that 
wanted to buy such a block at 51. 
Both were only one point away 
from the last sale, but two points 
away from each other. He ar- 
ranged to have both orders sent to 
the floor, where they met at 50. 

The specialist helps give liquid- 
ity and continuity to the market. 
Under regulations and restrictions 
formulated in the public interest, 
he has the responsibility of acting 
as a dealer for his own account at 
prices where there are no public 
orders. He can meet competition 
only by making better markets. 
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TWO NEWCOMERS 
JOIN TRADING LIST 


General Acceptance Corp., 
operating 100 loan offices in 19 
states from the eastern seaboard to 
New Mexico, is active in three 
phases of the consumer finance 
business: 1) sales financing, main- 
ly loans for the purchase of cars; 
2) personal loans; and 3) auto- 
mobile insurance and credit life 
insurance. Credit life insurance 
assures a borrower that his debt 
will be paid in the event of his 


death. 
1,493,209 Shares 


The company’s 1,493,209 shares 
of $l-par value commen. stock 
(Ticker symbol: GNA) were listed 
on the Exchange in mid-June. 

General Acceptance’s volume of 
loans and insurance premiums 
amounted to $98,353,000 in 1954 
—a record high and 27 per cent 
above the figure for 1953. 

Net earnings rose to a new 
peak at $1,354,836, or $1.11 a 
share, last year from $1,081,970, 
or 87 cents per share, in 1953. 

For the first 1955 quarter, net 
of $353,161, or 29 cents a com- 
mon share, was more than 20 per 
cent above the same 1953 period. 

General Acceptance’s 7,346 com- 
mon stockholders have received 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents a 
share since the beginning of 1952. 


Niagara Share Corp. joined 
the roster of investment companies 
on the Exchange last month when 
1,685,732 shares of its $5-par value 
common stock (Ticker symbol: 
NGS) were admitted to trading. 

The company says that it has 
no fixed policy as to the types of 
securities—bonds, preferred stocks 
and common stocks—in which it 
may invest. 

At the close of 1954 Niagara’s 
portfolio included $36,960,000 of 
corporate securities, mostly in the 
form of common stocks. Cash, 
Government securities and receiv- 
ables, less liabilities, amounted to 
$1,848,000. 


Net Increases 


Net income from investments in- 
creased to $955,890, or 57 cents a 
share, in 1954, from $920,894, or 
55 cents a share, in 1953. 

Dividends have been paid in 
every year since the company was 
formed in 1929—with the excep- 
tion of 1932 and 1934. 

The company’s 7,300 common 
holders received dividends of 6674 
cents a share last year. 

A 50 per cent stock dividend 
and a 15-cent cash dividend were 
paid March 14, this year, and a 
second quarter dividend of 15 
cents was paid June 15, 1955. 
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NO EASY ANSWERS 


\RRING unforeseen  develop- 
B ments, the United States will 
soon embark on an unprecedented 
program of highway expansion and 
improvement. 

President Eisenhower has en- 
dorsed a 10-year, $101 billion road 
building plan—$39 billion to be 
financed jointly by the Federal 
and State Governments and $62 
billion by municipal and town gov- 
ernments. 

An opposition proposal, the 
so-called Gore Bill sponsored by 
Senator Albert Gore (D., Tenn.). 
calls for the construction of $18 
billion worth of new highways 
during the five years starting July 
1, 1956—with the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributing $12.6 billion 
and the states $5.4 billion. 


Better Highways 
Regardless of which plan Con- 


gress approves—or whether some 
compromise is effected—it seems 
pretty certain that billions will be 
spent during the next few years for 
new and better highways. 
Inevitably, this vast program 
will be reflected in the operations 
of companies in many lines of busi- 
ness—cement manufacturers, pro- 
ducers of explosives, makers of 
road building machinery, manu- 
facturers of earth-moving equip- 
ment, truck builders and others. 
Does this mean that the shares 
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of corporations which might rea- 
sonably be expected to be affected 
are certain to advance in price? 

Not necessarily! 

The accompanying table lists 15 
common stocks of companies which 
could be expected to participate in 
any large, nation-wide highway 
construction program. 


Impressive Gains 


A study of the figures, however. 
discloses that many of these issues 
—picked at random, save for the 
feeling they could hardly be over- 
looked in such highway building. 
have scored impressive advances in 
recent months and years. 

Twelve, for instance, were sell- 
ing recently at prices above the 
best levels attained during the ten 
years 1945-1954. 

And the other three—while be- 
low their peaks for the previous 
decade — were, respectively, 64, 
122 and 277 per cent above their 
lows for that 10-year period. 

Based on cash dividends paid 
over the past year and recent mar- 
ket prices, most of the 15 tabled 
equities do not show particularly 
large income _possibilities—bar- 
ring, of course, dividend increases. 
Six yield 3 per cent or less; three 
yield less than 4 per cent; another 
yields less than 5 per cent: four 
yield below 6 per cent; and only 
one yields 6.2 per cent. 








The buoyancy these stocks have 
shown—particularly when their re- 
cent prices are compared with 
1945-1954 lows-—might stem in 
greater or less degree, from any or 
all of the following factors: 

e A continuing heavy volume of 

business and good earnings. 

e A rising stock market. 

e The prospect of better future 

earnings from the expected 
road-building program. 


The questions an investor must 
decide for himself are: 

Have these stocks—or others 
which might have been cited— 
risen largely because the stock 
market was in an upward trend? 

Have these issues discounted the 
potential effect of the highway con- 
struction program on their future 
earnings and dividend prospects? 

Will the profits from this pro- 


gram bring further price gains? 





LISTED COMMON STOCKS OF COMPANIES WHICH MIGHT REASONABLY BE 
EXPECTED TO PROFIT FROM THE EXPECTED BOOM IN ROADBUILDING 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





Cash Divs. 
Paid in 
12 Mos. 
Ended 
1945—1954 Price Range Market 6-6-55 Per 
Prices (Incl. Cent 
Open High Low Last $-6-55 Extras) Yield* 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company $384, $74%, $254 $73 $75 $4.00 53 
Road and construction machinery 
Alpha Portland Cement Company.. Ta 285,a Tha 2by%a 35!/2 1.08a 3.0 
Cement 
Atlas Powder Company........ 30 a 52, 21 a 50%, 54, 2.10 3.9 
Explosives 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.(1) 26 38%, 8 13%, 17% 0.80 45 
Road-making machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Company ..... 13% 36!/, 12% 35% 37 2.00 5.4 
Bulk earth-moving machinery 
Caterpillar Tractor Company.... W%a  42%a Il a 41 a SOA 1.29a 2.6 
Road-making machinery 
7 Portland Cement Co.(2) Wa 47a 84a 43'4a 5354 1.75a 3.3 
ement 
Hercules Powder Company 4l%a_ 101 40 9/2 125 3.05 2.4 
Explosives 
International Harvester Company 26544 38!/2 22'a 937% 39'/g 2.00 5.) 
Motor trucks 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company I5%a 60, 1454a 55% 67'/2 1.40 2.1 
Cement 
Lone Star Cement Corporation l6%a 64 l65,a 584 62% 2.30 3.7 
Cement 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Company (3) 42 71% 42 66!/2 80 1.70 2.1 
Cement 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation (4) a 2b%a Ya Ba 33'% 1.00a 3.0 
Cement 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 235,a 32 a l6%a 265% 26% 1.50 5.6 
Earth-moving and hauling equipment 
White Motor Company. 22'/2a 39a Ina 34% 4014 2.50 62 


Light, medium and heavy-duty trucks 


* Based on market prices 6-6-55 and cash dividends paid in 12 months then ended. 
(1) Name changed in 1950; stock in another issue in 1950—no adjustment made. 
(2) Prices since listing 10-17-47. (3) Prices since listing 4-29-54. 

(4) Prices since recapitalization 12-21-45. a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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APPRECIATION 


A" the end of its 1954 fiscal year. 
+% the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York—created by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1911 “to promote the 
advancement and_ diffusion — of 
knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United 
States and the areas then known 
as the British Dominions and Col- 
onies —held blocks of 102 com- 
mon stocks. 

Total market value of these 
stocks—95 of them listed on the 


Stock Exchange—was $94,527,454. 
when the 1954 fiscal year closed, 
an improvement of $43,764,883 
over their cost. 

This represents capital appre- 
ciation of 86 per cent. 

Most stocks in the Carnegie 
Corporation’s portfolio have been 
held for many years. 

The table below cites the 20 
most valuable blocks of listed com- 
mon stocks owned by the Carnegie 
Corporation at the close of its 
1954. fiscal year. 

As the figures show, all of these 
issues had advanced sharply over 
cost by September 30, 1954. 

Moreover, 19 of the 20 had risen 
even further in market valuations 
by the middle of last month. 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS HELD BY CARNEGIE CORP. 





No. of 

Stock Shares 
Allied Chemical & Dye 16,800 
American Can 30,000 
American Tel. & Tel. 18,800 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 14,000 
General Electric 91,200 
General Motors 40,000 
B. F. Goodrich 18,000 
Gulf Oil 27,905 
Halliburton Oil Well Cem 26,000 
Ingersoll-Rand 12,000 
Johns-Manville 21,000 
Kennecott Copper 17,000 
Phelps Dodge 34,000 
Sears Roebuck 19,500 
Socony Mobil Oil 5 26,100 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 17,123 
Texas Company 16,000 
Union Carbide & Carbon 20,000 
Union Pacific R.R. ... 11,000 
Westinghouse Electric 27,000 


Approximate Market Value 














Cost 9-30-54 6-13-55 
$ 768,638 $1,635,900 $1,932,009 
842,047 1,248,750 1,275,000 
2,728,969 3,233,600 3,478,000 
761,954 1,620,500 2,027,000 
993,260 3,990,000 5,016,000 
877,779 3,620,000 4,020,000 
362,521 1,854,000 *2,520,000 
697,265 1,716,158 **2,322,009 
644,431 1,459,250 1,560,000 
593,425 1,626,000 ***1 944,000 
823,967 1,614,375 1,869,000 
486,491 | 462,000 1,972,000 
539,142 1,445,000 1,870,000 
400,399 1,443,000 1,755,000 
706,416 1,259,325 1,488,000 
415,037 1,712,300 2,021,000 
300,095 1,264,000 1,552,000 
428,070 1,672,500 2,000,000 
760,996 1,474,000 1,848,000 
636,990 1,971,000 1,917,000 


* Goodrich split 2-for-| in January, 1955. ** Guif paid 4% stock dividend in December, 1954. 
*** Ingersoll-Rand split 3-for-| in December, 1954. 
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How do you buy and sell stocks ? 


Question submitted by Roman Stans, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., Telephone Co. Supervisor. 


Some people seem to think the New York Stock Ex- 

change “sells” you stock or “buys” the stock you 

: want to sell. It doesn’t. The Exchange provides the 

A market place where these transactions are made under 
a strict supervision. Here’s how it works . 

Say you want to buy some shares of a company at the lowest price 
you can get at that time. You contact a Member Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange in your locality and place your order “fat the market.” 
The Member Firm immediately wires or phones your order to their 
representative on the floor of the Exchange. It’s his responsibility to 
get you the lowest available price from a seller in the market. When 
your order is to sell, his job is to get the highest price for you. 

In this way the Exchange brings together buyers and sellers like 
you from all over the country. A transaction takes place when a seller 
offering the lowest price and a buyer bidding the highest price agree 
on a figure. All this is done in the open and the whole procedure usually 
takes only a few minutes or less. It’s pretty fascinating to watch. 
Why don’t you plan to visit the Exchange and see it in action? You’re 
always welcome. 

WHERE CAN | GET INFORMATION ABOUT STOCKS AND INVESTING? 


Question submitted by Dr. David Paschen, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Dentist. 


Your local Member Firm can supply you with informa- 
tion on any of the 1,078 companies listed on the Ex- 
change. Many of these companies have long records 
of growth and annual dividend payment. But remem- 
ber, there’s no stock you can buy without some degree 
of risk ...so make sure you have some life insurance and emergency 
savings. Then investigate. Your Member Firm will be glad to give you— 
without cost or obligation—facts to help you invest on a sound basis. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








